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THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD AND THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 

The announcement of the additional gift of numerous millions 
by Mr. Rockefeller to the General Education Board for the ben- 
efit of the American people has been received with mixed feelings 
and various comment over the country, showing a somewhat 
doubtful frame of mind as to the benefits and precise results to be 
obtained. Beyond doubt the gift seems to offer almost bound- 
less opportunities to do good ; but unquestionably it carries with 
it manifoldly increased responsibilities to the American people 
and corresponding possibilities of serious mistakes. Up to the 
present so little has been presented in any official form as to 
the actual details of policy and acts of the Board that one can 
speak only from what has been given out in a general way here 
and there by the press to the country. From the character of 
the gentlemen comprising the Board, however, we must be- 
lieve that there is the genuine wish to do the greatest possible 
good. 

Consequently, we believe that, with such tremendous oppor- 
tunies for both good and evil, these gentlemen will find the 
greatest safeguard and protection and corrective of error in the 
fullest publicity and the frankest policy. And this not only for 
the American people for whose benefit, it is understood, the 
fund is given, but even for those who have the grave responsi- 
bility of administering the fund wisely. As Trustees of a fund 
for the public good, they will doubtless find it in time to be the 
height of wisdom to give out to the world an annual published 
statement in detail showing how every dollar has been expended, 
and to whom and for what. The Carnegie Foundation, under 
the Presidency of Dr. Pritchett, has already issued its First An- 
nual Report, so that everyone may see what principles have 
guided its work and what it has thus far accomplished. While 
some of its decisions may seem a trifle arbitrary and contra- 
dictory, yet they lie open for general criticism and invite ex- 
pressions of opinion, and the weight of the deliberations of this 
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notable Board comprised chiefly of University Presidents has 
been thereby greatly enhanced. 

Indeed, the Conference for Education in the South which is to 
hold its annual spring meeting at Pinehurst, North Carolina, 
in the effort to have a real conference of friends of education 
of many types and interests, offers an admirable opportunity 
for a full discussion of these very points in question; and it is 
to be hoped that there will be a frank enunciation of principles 
and policies which may govern the General Education Board 
so far as it affects the Southern States. 

For the statement of guiding principles, so far as it has been 
made known, seems entirely too one-sided and mistaken to meet 
the cordial general approval of the American people. To limit 
benefactions to "centres of wealth and population" as a fun- 
damental principle, would be contrary to the history and spirit 
of the American nation and the known facts in the development 
of American character and manhood — indeed, would be a blow 
struck at the roots of American life itself. We do not believe 
for one instant that such a policy can be publicly and delib- 
erately pursued by men who are seeking to "do the State some 
service" and to prove a national blessing and not a national 
reproach. Fortunately, the gentlemen comprising this Board 
have been too sensible to be consistent with such declarations 
and have frequently contradicted them by their personal and 
official acts. And they will do so again and again and again, 
if they are to succeed, as they hope, in doing the greatest good 
or even common justice. 

Both sorts of institutions alike are needed in our national 
life and in the formation of our national character, have flour- 
ished and must continue to flourish in our national history. 
The nation needs the institution of and for the large city ; and 
it also needs the college in the smaller community of culture 
living nearer to nature which creates its own environment and 
builds up its own academic atmosphere. We are not now 
speaking of the city as a special field for graduate and profes- 
sional work, but of the undergraduate college and of college 
life and college spirit, in the formative years of youth from 
seventeen and eighteen to twenty-two, as a foundation for na- 
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tional life and national character. The genius of the nation has 
been well shown in the past by the development of the three 
historical colleges, Harvard in "Old Cambridge," Yale, and 
Princeton. This genius has been further exemplified in New 
England by the history and spirit of colleges like Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, Williams, and Amherst in small places, as well as 
by Brown in the city of Providence ; in the Middle States by in- 
stitutions like Cornell, Rutgers, Lafayette, and Lehigh, as well 
as by Columbia in New York City and the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia; in the "Old Dominion" of Virginia 
by the historical foundations of William and Mary and Hampden- 
Sidney, the University of Virginia, Washington and Lee, the 
V. M. I., Randolph-Macon, Roanoke, and Emory and Henry, 
and the work of the last fifteen years at the V. P. I., over 
against Richmond College; in the farther South by the work 
of State Universities like those of North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, etc., of 
State scientific institutions like Clemson in South Carolina and 
Auburn in Alabama, of private colleges, and by the spirit of the 
University of the South at Sewanee contrasted with that of 
Vanderbilt and the Peabody Normal in Nashville ; in the North 
Central States by the history of many of the great State Univer- 
sities like Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, etc. ; and 
by California and Leland Stanford. Even if every growing city 
in the South like Richmond, Birmingham, Louisville, etc., and 
in other parts of the country, will ultimately and naturally have 
its own university like Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
those foundations which have proved by their history and their 
spirit their right of existence will in no respect cease to be impor- 
tant and needed upbuilders of national character and destiny. 

We also believe that the conditions of giving, as announced, 
will in time be regarded as unduly onerous and unwarranted. 
In cases these conditions may do good, in others it is a need- 
less hardship and fails of accomplishing the very ends that were 
primarily intended. A much more important condition of giving 
— another principle that the General Education Board might 
well learn from the University Presidents of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation — would be that the institution should first maintain def- 
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inite standards both of entrance and of graduation. From re- 
ports of several gifts already most generously bestowed, this 
principle seems to have been practically ignored, if, indeed, it 
was ever thought of. Is only the material side to be appealed to ? 

We believe, further, that men specially conversant with the 
conditions of a particular territory will in time be put and kept 
in the field in order to do the necessary work in the most intel- 
ligent and effective manner. It may be that under-secreta- 
ries or agents will in time be appointed for each special divis- 
ion of the coutry, e. g., for the New England, the Middle, the 
South Atlantic, the South Central, the North Central, the Pacific 
States, etc. — men who already know and by further work can 
get still more closely acquainted with the inner life and spirit, 
the needs and efforts, of every institution. To those who are 
devoting their lives to educational work, it is simply amazing 
to see the statement soberly repeated that any Board can know 
by statistics and reports more about the work and life and 
soul of an institution than those who have lived and labored 
within its sphere of influence. 

Seeking to do the greatest good everywhere, not only for insti- 
tutions in the "centres of wealth and population" but for those 
in the smaller towns and countryside, wherever there is worth 
and unquestioned work to do, the distributors of such a fund 
can long be helpful in what may be a most distinguished work. 

But where there are grave responsibilities, it also happens 
that men sometimes are not willing to undergo the severities of 
the test, and fresh enthusiasms have been known to be limited to 
one generation. There have not been lacking evidences, since 
Dr. Curry's death, of a desire to appropriate the Peabody fund 
outright partly to be rid of further worries and responsibilities 
and to transfer them to new shoulders. It is just possible that 
a generation from now, with other men and other minds and 
the increased sense of responsibilitiy with added years, similar 
feelings may grow in connection with the Rockefeller fund. 
Fifty years hence the history of the fund ought to make in- 
teresting reading in a study of the forces in our national life ; 
and reputations may stand or fall by it according to the spirit 
of its use. The Editor. 



